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both digestible and palatable.” The special feature of the book seems to us 
to be that every “common ailment,” such as gout, rheumatism rickets 
scurvy, scrofula, anaemia, has its own series of menus. We feel that the 
a ilments will jostle and be jealous of each other. Certainly some of them 
enjoy far nicer dishes than do the other poor things. The dietaries appear 
to us to be very sensibly arranged. 

A Year's Cookery , by P. Browne (Cassell & Co , i/.). “This book is 
intended to supply menus for every day in the year, with recipes for the 
dishes recommended and practical instructions for their preparation ” 
We are very glad to welcome a cheap edition of “ Phyllis Browne’s ” 
invaluable cookery book. No housewife should be without it. The menus 
for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, the directions for marketing and the 
thoroughly practical instructions for cooking, could hardly be improved 
upon. 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 

[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents .] 

Dear Editor, — May I call the attention of the readers of the Parents' 
Review to the Art for Schools Association, which has existed for some 
15 years under the presidency of Mr Ruskin. A quotation from the 
Society’s report will best explain its aims : — 

** Objects of the Association. — The Art for Schools Association was 
founded in 1883, with the object of supplying an educational basis for the 
good work already being done by Loan Exhibitions of Pictures in poor 

districts of London and other large towns l he idea of the founders of 

the Art for Schools Association was that much might be done to educate and 
feed the taste of children by simply placing in the class-rooms of Elementary 
Schools, a few good prints and photographs of beautiful and interesting works 
of art, such as most people of taste take care to have in their own houses. 
With this view, they put themselves in correspondence with the principal 
art publishers of London, and obtained permission to sell to Elementary 
Schools such of their publications as seemed most likely to interest the 
young, at rates much below the market prices. The catalogue of the 
works supplied in this way through the agency of the Art for Schools 
Association comprises upwards of 400 photographs, engravings, etchings, 
and chromolithographs, from the works of old masters and living artists, 
as well as studies from nature, of birds, and beasts and flowers. 

The founders’ idea that children’s taste should be fed on that which is 
£°°d applies as much to our own nurseries and schoolrooms as to 
Elementary Schools, and many mothers may be glad to find in a visit to 
die office, 29, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, an opportunity of c loosing 
something to decorate their walls, which would prove not only a lasting, 
but an increasing pleasure. 


* Price, 4 d. School-marked, 6<t. 
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Believe me. faithfully 


Dear Editor,— I f you will kindly allow me, I should like to tl 
experience and to make a suggestion, though the suggestion may P r0 ^ ^. g 
be a superfluous one. My first child was born at the beginning 
year, and as I entirely agree with the dictum that education begm b 1 ^ 
cradle, I was anxious that my child should receive the right trai nin £ j 
the beginning. I had thought and read a great deal about educa d 
had watched the youthful years of many nephews and nieces, had re ^ 
on my own childhood and had definite ideas about how 1 "oul 
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my child. But as 1 have always cared more for chilHr^r, . u 

learned to talk than before that age, I did not happen to know much" tT* 

the management of them (except with respect to food and dothTn ^ ab ? ut 

their first year. Indeed, no one but a mother or one who in 

place, is likely ,0 know much o, the details of a 

nursery Aware of this deficiency in my p,epa,ed„ess lor motherhood 
I tried to get a nurse who should be of assistance to me and took 
had had long experience of nursery life, and was most wa'rmly recommends 
by a mistress, all of whose children she had brought up I then T‘ , 
to watch carefully what she did, why she did it, IhaHdeas she had on 
bringing up of a child, and what I could myself learn from observation as 
to the proper way to go about it. By these means I arrived at two 
conclusions : first, that the formation of habit is the main thing to consider 
m th f first ™ aths ; secondly, that my nurse had never thought or been 
taught to think of the importance of habit, and was quite incapable of 
apprehending it. A certain habit she could form, namely cleanliness, but 
beyond this she did not consider the subject at all. Always kind and 
patient, she was unobservant, not firm, inaccurate, and accustomed to 
underrate the importance of small things. She was very fond of the 
expression ‘‘ only a little.” I w-as learning fast, and was more than ever 
impressed with the great importance of what seem like trifles, and of the 
supreme importance both negatively of not forming bad habits, and 
positively of forming good ones. So that when I had satisfied myself 
that I could not hope to educate my nurse, 1 parted from her. But this 
experience has made me feel very strongly how much young mothers must 
be in the power of their nurses, especially if the latter have had a long 
nursery life, lo them experience is apt to be everything, reflection and 
theory nothing. I am not young, and 1 have the courage of my opinions ; 
consequently 1 was able to reject bad advice, forbid what I knew to be 
wrong, and insist on what I had convinced myself was right. If I had been 
young or wanting in self-confidence it might have been very different. As 
it was, I often needed advice. I took in the Parents' Review, and 
borrowed some back numbers, hoping to find hints on the details of an 
infant’s daily life, but I found nothing The suggestion that I have to 
make, therefore, is this : that, if it has not been already done, some advice 
to mothers on the management of children in their first year should be 
published in your valuable review. It needs to be written by someone of 
experience, allied to theory. There are all sorts of ways of going wrong, 
and these should be pointed out for avoidance. For instance, my nurse 
wanted me to get a “comfort” for my baby, because in his first three 
months he cried when he had finished his bottle. Of course, I stood out 
against this ; it is the beginning of as bad a habit as can well be formed. 
Some nurses, again, tnink that regularity and punctuality do not matter, 
whereas they involve association of ideas, formation ot habit, and health. 

1 here are so many pitfalls, and it makes a great difference to a child at the 
en d of its first year whether mother and nurse have fallen into these 
pitfalls, or whether they have kept out of them. 

Again, even in those early months, the influence of the nurses chaiacter 
upon the child’s character is great. V you give to a quick. r restless 
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"wish ,0 sign my name on account of what I have said about 
my nurses. I am, yours falthf ^’ E R 

DEAR Editor -The discussions in the J*™ es> t ° ^ ^ * d 'on 'the 
last month, on the “ Physique of Boys at Public Schools o{ 

“Training of Teachers,” was continued during the latter p 
November. From a doctor’s letter I make the following e J trac 

“Children on emerging from infancy are no longer treated as c ^ 

but as ‘little adults,’ and are nourished, or attempted to be, on so- ^ 

foods which tempt the palate, but do little towards construe mg 
supporting the frame. The simple, but perfect, foods which ° r ^ er 
figured in nursery and schoolroom, such as milk, oatmeal, an 
cereals, with really nutritious bread instead of simply inflate 
articles which contain all the bone-making and tissue-forming cons j 
in their proper proportions, in the readily assimilable form so es 
to healthy youth, have given place to excess of meat, tea, stare » 
sardines, and savouries, things which not only do not nourish the ^ 
but are productive of every kind of dyspepsia, troubles of nervous sy ^ 
blood derangements, anaimia, and the like. TV,P fiimDle fo ° ’ 


I call them, have come to be so little valued, and too often so ca 
prepared, that nothing is considered to be attractive or of ali y 
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as a nourishing agent that has not come from the S „ tr .u a 
meat ought to be regarded as a promoter of nerve force o ^ ' Vhereas 
To furnish an excess of this to the schoolbov at rh 0 r ener?y onl y- 
skeleton is surely not good policy. . . ' *' ' he »' his 

“ ,he , gr ‘’" ,i " 8 b °' V n, ° , “ “ th ' Preparatory or the public 

school his real requirements are no better met. A breakfast . P ^ 

starchy material, with or without meat, is apt to be foil ^ 

perhaps more substantial meal, but one that is often of an unTttrartiv! 
and unsatisfying nature, and this is supplemented later on with more 
tea, &C. Tea unfortunately appears to be almost universally selme d 
as a beverage tw.ee in the day; but such a beverage, certainly in early 
life, can only have come into use because, as the late Ernest Hart 
described it, ■ it is the easiest sort of hot infusion which bad cooks 
careless housewives, and thoughtless mothers can prepare’” 

In this connection should be noted the alarming increase of suicide 
amongst children in Germany. According to a recent statistical report 
of the Educational Department, during the last ten years, 407 school 
children in Prussia alone succumbed under the strain of education 
and took their own lives before they had arrived at the age of fifteen. 

The most interesting article in the magazines, to my mind, is “ French 
Views of an English University,” in the Nineteenth Century, by Mrs. 
Woods. After glancing at the impressions recorded of Oxford by Taine, 
Bourget and Daudet, the writer gives an admirable summary of Souvetiir’s 
d' Oxford by M. Jaques Bardoux, who recently spent some months there as 
an undergraduate. •* Neglecting our Customers,” in the same magazine 
by Miss Lambert, contains many points of value, especially to secondary 
schoolmasters, which have of late been frequently insisted upon in consular 
reports from all parts of the world. 

In the Presbyterian Monthly Messenger for December, Dr. J. H. Vincent 
gives a splendid column of advice under the heading, ‘‘If I could be a 
boy again.” Pater Junior. 
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Edited by Miss Frances BLOGG. Sec., 28, Victoria Street , S. IV. 

To whom ail Hon. Local Secs, are requested to send reports of alt 
matters of interest connected with their branches , also 30 copies 
of any prospectuses or other pape 7 s they may print. 

NEW BRANCHES. 

The Executive Committee has been approached with a view to starting 
Branches in the following places : — 

Bradford. 

Manchester. 

Darlington. 

Colchester. — H on. Sec , pro tern., Mrs. Powell, Gt. Bentley Vicarage. 

Nottingham. . . 

Croydon. — Names may be sent pro tern ., P. Rands, Esq., Brig y> 
Bensham Manor Road. 


